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As he put it: “My friencis and I have been cod¬ 
dled long enough by a billionaire-friendly Con¬ 
gress. It's time for our government to get serious 
about shared sacrifice." [2011) 

Understanding the Reading 

1. In the context of this article, how dtx\s War¬ 
ren Buffett disagree with Congress alx>ut 
how to solve our nation’s debt crisis? 

2. Why does the middle class pay a higher 
percentage of their income than the mega- 
wealthy in the United States? 

3. W'ith which statement do you agree; ‘ Spread¬ 
ing the wealth punishes success",(i.e. the verv' 
wealthy should not pay more taxc*s); or “It is 
time for shared sacrifice”, (i.e. the very wealtliy 
have an obligation to pay higher taxc*s)? 

Suggestions for Responding 

1. ChcKise four Eurof)ean itations, ([X.*rhaps 
Gemiany, France, Denmark, and Spain)and 
compare what they get for their taxes, as 
opptxsed to what U.S. citizens get for their taxes. 

2. Have a classroom discussion about where 
tax money should Ixr spent to ensure a flour¬ 
ishing economy. ♦ 
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Imagine a Country 

Holly Skl.\r 

Imagine a country where one out of four chil¬ 
dren is born into povert>’, and wealth is being 
redistributed upward. Since the 1970s, the richest 
I percent of hou.seholds has nearly doubled its 
share of the nation’s wealth. The top I {xrrcent 
has mcjre wealth than the lx)ttom 90 |X‘rcent of 
households combined. 

It’s not Jamaica. 

Imagine a country' whose national intelli¬ 
gence agency says, “Since 1975, practically all the 
gains in household income have gone to the top 
20% of hou.seholds.” 

Imagine a country where ntore and more 
jobs are keeping fxrople in poverty instead of 
out of poverty. 


Imagine a country' where health care aides 
can't afford health iasurance. WTiere food industry 
workers may depend on food banks to help feed 
their children. Wliere childcare teacliers don't make 
enough to save for tlieir own children’s cxluc-ation. 

Imagine a country where economic inequal¬ 
ity is going back to the future circa the 192()s. 
In 1979, the bottom third of taxpayers had more 
than tW'ice as much combined income as the top 
tenth of the richest 1 percent. In 2003, it was the 
other way around: The top tenth of the richest 
1 percent of taxpayers had moa* income than 
the bottom third of taxpay'ers combined. 

Intagine a country giving tax baaks to mil¬ 
lionaires while cutting college tuition aid for 
students from low-income families. Imagine a 
country giving tax breaks to millionaires while 
cutting public health and safety, education, hous¬ 
ing, economic development, environmental pro- 
tedion and other needed .ser\ ices. 

It’s not the Philippines. 

Imagine a cxnintry with poverty rates higher 
than they were in the 1970s. Imagine a coun¬ 
try' that sets the official poverty line well below 
the actual cost of minimally adequate housing, 
health care, food and other necessities. On aver¬ 
age, hou.seholds need more than double the 
official jxwerty threshold to meet basic needs. 

Imagine a country where the economy is 
increasingly not working for working people. 

Imagine a country where productivity went 
up, but wc^rkers' wages went down. In the words 
of the national lal'xjr department, “As the pro¬ 
ductivity of wtjrkers incTeases, one would expect 
worker ct)m|Xrn.satk)n [wages and benefits] to 
e.\perience similar gains.” Tltat’s not what hap¬ 
pened. Between 196H and 2005, worker produc¬ 
tivity' rose 111 percent, but the average hourly 
wage fell 5 percent, adjusting for inflation, and 
the minimum wage fell 43 percent. 

Imagine a country where it takes nearly 
two minimum wage workers to make what one 
worker made four decades ago. 

Imagine a country where the minimum wage 
has become a poverty wage instead of an anti- 
poverty wage. The minimum wage has lagged so 
far behind necessities that keeping a roof overhead 
is a coastant staiggle and family health coverage 
co.st.s moa* than die entia annual income of a 
full-time worker at minimum wage. 

Imagine a country’ whea homelessnc“ss is 
rising for workers and their families, while fedcTal 
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housing assistance for low-income families is 
slasheci. The largest federal housing support pro¬ 
gram is the mortgage interest deciuction, which 
disproportionately benefits higher-income families. 

It's mrt Mexico. 

Imagine a countiy’ where some of the worst 
C^EOs make millions more in a yc'iir titan the lx.’St 
CEOs of earlier generations made in their life¬ 
times. In 1980, CEOs of major extrporations made 
an average 45 times the pay of average ft.ill-time 
workers. In 1991, when CEOs made 140 times as 
much as workers, a |trominent pay exfxrrt said the 
C-EO “is jraid .so much more than ordiitary work¬ 
ers that he hasn't got the slightest clue as to how 
tile rest of the countrv' lives.” In 200.5, a Ic'ading 
business magazine put a pig in a pinstriped suit 
on the cover and headlined its CEO pay roundup, 
“Have they no shame? Their perfonrumce stank 
last ycxir, yet most C^EOs got paid more tlian 
ever.” In 2005, CEOs made even more—352 times 
tile pay of average workers. 

A leading busine.ss magazine ob.served, 
“People who worked hard to make their com¬ 
panies competitive are angr\' at the way the 
profits are distributed. They think it is unfair, 
and they are right.” 

It's not England. 

Imagine a country' where wages are falling 
despite greatly increased education. Since 1973, 
the share of workers without a high school 
degree has plummeted and the percentage with 
at least four years of college has more than 
doubled. But the 2005 average hourly wage was 
11 percent lx*low 1973, adjusted for inflation. 

Imagine a country where households headed 
by persons under age 35 had lower median net 
worth (assets minus debt) in 2004 than in 1995, 
adjusted for inflation. 

Imagine a country' where more and more tw'o- 
paycheck households are struggling to afford a 
home, college, health care and retirement. Micklle- 
class luxiseholds aie a mc'dical crisis, outsixirced 
job or Ixistcxl ixxision away from bankrufMcy'. 

Imagine a country Incoming a nation 
of Scrooge-Marts and outsourcers—with an 
increasingly' low-wage workforce instead of a 
growing middle class. 

Imagine a country whose corporate and 
government policy makers are running the eco¬ 
nomy into the ground. The nation is in record- 
breaking debt to other countries. It has a record 
trade deficit, hollowed-out manufacturing ba.se. 


and deteriorating research and development. 
Tlie infrastaicture built by earlier generations of 
taxpayers has eroded greatly, undermining the 
economy as well as health and safety. 

Inuigine a country where more wtirkers are 
going back to tlie future of sweatshops and day 
lalxir. CIorfyiratiiMis are replacing full-time joixs with 
disposjtble “contingent workers." They include 
temporary employees, on-call workers, contract 
workers and “leased” employees—^some of tliem 
fired and then “rented" back at a large discxiunt 
by the siime company—and involuntary' part-time 
workers, who w'ant ixmiument full-time work. 

It’s not .South Korea. 

How do workers increasingly forced to 
migrate from job to job, at low and variable wage 
rates, without health insurance or paid vacation, 
much less a pension, care for themselves and 
their families, pay for college, save for retire¬ 
ment, plan a future, build strong communities? 

Imagine a country' where polls show a large 
percentage of workers would join a unitrn if 
they could, but employers routinely violate 
workers' rights to organize. A leading business 
magazine obser\'es, “While labor unions were 
largely responsible for creating the broad mid¬ 
dle class after World War II . . . that's not the 
ca.se today. Most . . . employers fiercely resist 
unionization, w'hich, along w'ith other factors, 
has helped slash union membership to just 13% 
of the workforce, vs. a midcentury' peak of more 
than 35%.” Full-time workers who were union 
members had median 2005 weekly earnings of 
$801 compared with just $622 for workers not 
reprc*sented by unitjns. 

Imagine a country where the concerns of 
working people are dismissed as “special inter¬ 
ests” and the profit-interests of globetrotting cor¬ 
porations substitute for the “national interest." 

Imagine a country negotiating “free trade" 
agreements that help corporations trade freely 
on cheap labor at home and abroad. 

One ad financc*d by die country's agency for 
intemati(Mial development showed a Salvadoran 
woman in front of a sewing machine. It told 
cxirponttioas. “You can hire her for 33 cents an 
hour. Ro.sa is more dian just cxilorfiil. She and her 
co-workers are known for tlieir industriousness, 
reliability and cjuick learning. Tliey make El Salva¬ 
dor one of the Ixst buys.” Tlie country' that financed 
the ad intervened militarily to make sure El Salvador 
would .stay a "lie.st buy" for cxiryxiratioas. 
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It’s not Canada. 

Imagine a coiintr>' where nearly two-thirds 
of women with children under age 6 and more 
than three-fourths of women with children 
ages 6-17 are in the labor force, but affordable 
childcare and after-schocjl programs are scarce. 
Apparently, kids are expected to have three par¬ 
ents: Two parents with jobs to pay the bills, and 
another parent to be home in mid-afternoon 
when school lets out—as well as all summer. 

Imagine a countiy where w'omen working 
full time earn 76 cents for every dollar men c*iim. 
Women don't pay 76 cents on a man's dollar for 
their csJucation. rent, fcK)d or childcare. Tlte gen¬ 
der wage gap lias closed ju.st 12 cents since 1955, 
when women earned 64 cents for everv' dollar 
earned by men. Tliere’s still another 24 cents to go. 

Tlie average woman high school graduate who 
works full time frtim ages 25 to 65 will earn alxmt 
$450,(XX) less than the average male high schcxil 
gniduate. Tile gap widens to $9(X),(X)() for full¬ 
time workers with bachelor’s degrees. “Men witli 
professional degrees may expect to earn almost 
$2 million more than their female counterparts 
over their work-life,” says a government report. 

Imagine a countrv' where childcare workers, 
mostly women, typically iiiiike alxHit as much as 
parking lot attendants and much less than ani¬ 
mal trainers. Out of HOI occupations surveyed by 
the labor department, only 18 have lower median 
wages than childcare workers. 

Imagine a countiy where more than 98 percent 
of the CEOs at the largest 500 companies are 
men, as are 95 fiercent of the tojveaming cor¬ 
porate officers. Never mind that companies with 
a higher share of women in their .senior man¬ 
agement teams financially outixrrfonii compa¬ 
nies with lower representation. 

Imagine a country' where discrimination 
against women is pervasive from the bottom to 
the top of the pay scale, and it's not because 
women are on the “mommy track.” In the words 
of a leading business magazine, “.At the same 
level of management, the typical wtiman's pay is 
lower than her male colleague’s—even when she 
has the exact same qualifications, works just as 
many years, relocates just as often, provides the 
main financial support for her family, takes no 
time off for personal reastins, and wins the same 
number of promotions to conipaixible jolis." 

Imagine a country' where instead of rcxiting 
out discrimination, many policy makers are busily 


blaming women for their disproportionate pov¬ 
erty'. If women earned as much as similarly 
qualified men, poverty' in single-mother house¬ 
holds w'ould be cut in half. 

It’s not Japan. 

Imagine a country where violence against 
women Is .so epidemic it is their leading cause of 
injury'. Nearly a third of all murdered w'omen are 
killed by husbands, boyfriends and ex-partners. 
Researchers say, “Men commonly kill their fenule 
partners in response to the woirum's attempt to 
leave an abusive relationship." 

The country has no equal rights amendment. 

It’s not Pakistan. 

Imagine a country whose schcx)! .sy.siem Is 
rigged in favor of the already privileged, with 
lower caste children tracked by race and income 
into the most deficient and demoralizing schools 
and cla.ssnx)ms. Public .schtx)l budgets are heav¬ 
ily deterntined by private property ta.xes, allow¬ 
ing higher income districts to S|X.‘nd more than 
ptxjrer ones. In the .state witlt the largest gap, 
state and local spending per pupil in districts with 
the lowest child poverty' rates was $2,280 greater 
in 2003 than districts with the highest child 
poverty' rates. The difference amounts to about 
$912,()(X) for a ty'pical elementary .schcxil of 400 
students—money that could lx* used for ncx*ded 
teachers, Ixxiks, computers and other re.sourcc*s. 

In rich districts, kids take well-stocked librar¬ 
ies, laboratories and state-of-the-art computers 
for granted. In poor districts, they are ration¬ 
ing out-of-date textbooks and toilet paper. Rich 
schcxils often Icxik like country clubs—with man¬ 
icured sfXirts fields and swimming pcxils. In fxxir 
dfstricLs, schcxils often Icxik nxire like jails—with 
concrete gniunds and grated windows. Cxillege 
prep courses, art, music, physical education, field 
trips and foreign languages are often considered 
necessities for the alTluent, luxuries for the poor. 

It’s not India. 

Imagine a country where the infant death 
rate for children in the nation's capital is higher 
than for children in Kerala, India. 

Imagine a country' whose constitution once 
counted black slaves as worth three-fifths of 
whites. Tcxiay, black per capita income is about 
three-fifths of whites. 

Imagine a country where racial disparities 
take their toll from birth to death. The black infant 
mortality' rate is more than double that of whites. 
Black life expectancy is nearly six years less. 
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The official black unemployment rate is about 
tw'ice that of whites and the black povert>’ rate 
is almost triple that of whites. 

Imagine a countiy where the typical white 
household has about six times the net worth— 
including home equity—as the typical house- 
ht)ld of color. In 2()(H, median household net 
worth was $140,700 for white households and 
just $24,800 for households of color. 

Imagine a countjy where the government 
subsidized decades of segregated suburban¬ 
ization for whites while the inner cities left to 
|X.*ople of color were treated as outsider cities— 
separate, unequal and dispo.sable. Recent stud¬ 
ies have dtX-'umented continuing di.scrimination 
in education, employment, banking, insurance, 
housing, health c'are and criminal justice. 

It's not South j\frica. 

Imagine a countty that dcx.*sn’t count you as 
unemploycxi ju.st Ix'cause you’re unemployed. To 
Ixr counted in the official unemployment rate you 
must lx* actively sc*arching for work. Tlte govern¬ 
ment doesn’t count people as “unemployed” if 
they are so discouraged from long and fruitless job 
searches they have given up looking. It doesn’t 
count as ‘unemployed’’ those who couldn't look 
for work in the pa.st month lxcau.se they had no 
childcare, for example. If you need a full-time 
job, but you’re working part-time—whetlter 1 
hour or 34 hours weekly—because that’s all you 
can find, you’re counted as employed. 

A leading business magazine observ'ed. “Increas¬ 
ingly the lalx>r market is filled with suq^lus workers 
wix) are ntx Ixing countc'd as uncnnploycxl.” 

Imagine a country where there is a short¬ 
age of jobs, not a shortage of work. Millions 
of |X*ople need w'ork and urgent work needs 
people—from staffing after-school programs 
and community centers, to creating affordable 
housing, to strengthening levees, repairing 
bridges and building mass transit, to cleaning up 
(xrllution and converting to renewable energy. 

It’s not Ciermany. 

Imagine a country with full prisoas iri.stead of 
full employment. Tlie jail and prison population 
has more than quadrupled since 1980. Tlte nation 
is Number One in the w'orld when it comes to 
locking up its own people. In 1985, 1 in evety 
320 residents was incarc'erated. By mid-year 2005, 
the figure had increa.sed U) 1 in evety 136. 

Imagine a countty where prison is a gmwth 
industiy. The government spends more than 


$25,000 a year to keep someone in prison, while 
cutting cost-effective programs of education, 
employment, community' development, and men¬ 
tal illness and addiction treatment to keep them 
out. In the w'ords of a national center on institu¬ 
tions and alternatives, this itation has “replaccxl 
the social safety net with a dragnet.” 

Imagine a countty that has been criticized by- 
human rights organizations for expanding rather 
than abolishing use of the death penalty'— 
despite documented racial bias and growing 
evidence of inmxenLs Ixing sentenced to death. 

It's not C2hina. 

Imagine a country that imprisons black [xo- 
ple at a rate much higher than Sttuth Africa did 
under apartheid. One out of eight black men 
ages 25-29 are incarcerated in prisons or jails 
compared to one out of 59 white men in the 
sante age group. Tlte nation’s bureau of justice 
statistics reports that incarceration rates for black 
men of all ages were five to .seven times greater 
than tho.se for white nten in the same age groups. 
Incarceration rates for black women are gener¬ 
ally four times higlier than for white w'omen. 

Imagine a country' w'here a national sentenc¬ 
ing project reported in 2004, “Black w'omen l-Kirn 
today are five tinxs more likely to go to pri.son in 
their lifetinxs than black wonxn bom in 1974.” 

Meanwhile, nearly one out ten black men 
and women are unemployed according to the offi¬ 
cial count. This includes nearly one out of three 
black men and women ages 16-19 and one out of 
six, ages 20-24. Remember, to be cminted in the 
official unemployment rate you must Ix actively 
ltx)king for a job and not finding one. “.Surplu.s” 
workers are increasingly being criminalized. 

Imagine a country whase justice department 
obseit'ed, “The fact that the legal order not only 
countenanced but sustained slavery', segrega¬ 
tion, and discrimination for most of our Nation’s 
history—and the fact that the police were bound 
to uphold that order—.set a pattern for police 
Ixhavior and attitudes toward ntinority commu¬ 
nities that has persi.sted until the present day.” 
.A newspaper headline reads, “GUILTA’... of 
being black: Black men say success doesn’t 
save them from being suspected, harassed and 
detained.” Racial profiling and “driving while 
black” are well-knt)wn tenns. 

Imagine a country where from first arrest 
to third strikes resulting in lifetinte sentence.s— 
often for nonviolent petty crime.s—lilacks and 
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Latinos are arrested and imprisoned in mas¬ 
sively disproportionate numbers. 

Imagine a countiy waging a racially biased 
“War on Drugs.” Nearly three out of four drug 
u.ser.s are white, according to government data, 
but more than three out of four state prisoners 
convidcxl of drug offen.ses are black and Latino. 

A study in a prominent medical journal 
found that drug and alcohol rates were slightly 
higher for pregnant white women than pregnant 
black women, but black women were about ten 
times more likely to lx.* reported to authorities 
by private dtK'tors and public health clinics— 
under a mandatoiy' reporting law. Poor women 
were also more likely to be reported. 

It is said that tnith is the first casualty’ in war, 
and the “War on Daigs” is no e.xception. Contrary' 
to stereotype, ‘The typical cocaine user is white, 
male, a high .schcx)l graduate cnnployed full time 
and living in a small metro|X)litan aa‘a or suburl^," 
.says the nation’s ftmner drug czar. A leading new.s- 
{XijXT Reports that law officers and judges .say, 
“Althougli it is clear that whites sell mast of the 
nation’s cocaine and account for 80% of its con¬ 
sumers, it is blacks and other minorities who con¬ 
tinue to fill up [the] courtrtjoms and jails, largely 
Ixcause, in a |X)litical climate that demands that 
.something lx done, they are the easiest fxople to 
arrest.” They are the easiest to .sca|Xgi)at. 

It’s not Australia. 

Imagine a country' that ranks first in the world 
in w'ealth and military power, and 36th in child 
mortality' (under age five), tied w'ith Poland and 
c:hile and well behind countries such as .South 
Korea and Singapore. If the government were a 
parent, it would lx guilty of child abuse. Thou¬ 
sands of children die preventable deaths. 

Imagine a country where health care is man¬ 
aged for healthy profit. In many countries health 
care is a right. But this nation has health care for 
some instead of health care for all. Nearly one 
out of five people under age 65 has no health 
insurance, public or private. 

Health care is literally a matter of life and 
death. Lack of health insurance typically means 
lack of preventive health care and delayed or 
second-rate treatment. Tlie uninsured are at much 
higher risk for chronic disease and disability’, 
and have a 25 percent greater chance of dying 
(adjusting for phy.sical, economic and Ixhavioral 
factors). Uninsured wonxn with breast cancer 
have a 30 percxmt to 50 fxrcent higher risk of 


dying than insured women, for example. Unin¬ 
sured car crash victims receive less care in the 
hospital and have a 37 percent higlier mortality’ 
rate than privately insured patients. 

Imagine a country' where many' descx-'ndanLs of 
its first inhabitants live on re,ser\ atioris strip-mined 
of natural restxirces and have a higher pro|»rtion 
of people in poverty' than any other ethnic group. 

Imagine a country' w’here five centuries of 
plunder and lies are masked in expressions 
like “Indian giver." W’here the military' still dubs 
enemy territory, “Indian country.” 

Imagine a country that has less than 5 per¬ 
cent of the world's population and less than 
3 percent of world oil reserves, but consumes 
25 percent of the w’orld’s oil. It is the number 
one contributor to global warming. While auto¬ 
makers from other countries raced to make 
more fuel efficient vehicles, this nation churned 
out bigger gas guzzlers. It has olxstructed inter¬ 
national action to protect the environment and 
avoid catastrophic climate change. 

It's not Brazil. 

Imagine a country’ whose senate and house 
of representatives are not representative of the 
nation. They are overwhelmingly w’hite and 
male, and increa.singly millionaire. One out of 
three house members are millionaires, according 
to financial disclosure records that don't even 
include the value of their primary' residences. 
One out of tw o senators are millionaires, but no 
senators are w'omen of color. 

Imagine a country’ that lags behind 67 other 
ct)untries when it comes to the percentage of 
wonxn in national legislative IxKlies. Just 14 per¬ 
cent of its senate and 15 percent of its house of 
representatives were women in 2006 . 

If the 100-member senate reflected the pop¬ 
ulation it w'ould have 51 w'omen and 49 men, 
including 67 w'hites. 14 L;»tinos, 13 blacks, 5 y\sian 
and Pacific Islanders and 1 Native ^Vmerican. 
Irvstead, it has 14 women and 86 men, including 
94 whitc*s, 3 Latinos, 1 black, 2 .Asian and Pacific 
Islanders and no Native Americans. 

Imagine a cxnmtiy' w'here the cycle of unequal 
opp>ottunity’ is intensify’ing. Its beneficiaries often 
slander those most systematically underv'alued, 
underpaid, underemploy’ed, underfinanced, under¬ 
insured, underrated and otherwise underserved 
and undenniixd—^as undeserving, undercla.s.s, 
im|X>veri.shed in moral and stxial values and lack¬ 
ing tire projxr work c*thic. Tire oft-hcxrrd .stereoty|X 
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of deadbeat pcx>r people masks the growing real¬ 
ity of dead-end jobs and disposable workers. 

Imagine a country' where white men who are 
“falling down” the economic ladder are being 
encouraged to Ixrlieve they are falling Ix^cause 
women and {KH)ple of color are climbing over 
them to the top or dragging them down from the 
bottom. Tliat way, they will blame women and 
people of color rather than corporate and govern¬ 
ment policy. They will buy the m>th of “rev'erse 
discrimination.” Never mind that white males hold 
most senior management |X).sitions and continu¬ 
ing unreversed discTimination is well documentc*d. 

Imagine a countr>' that sjx.*nds about as much 
on tlte military' as the re.st of the world combinc*d. 
It also leads the world in arms exports. Companies 
with close ties to the government are rewarded 
for war profiteering with new contracts. 

Imagine a country who.se leaders misu.se a 
fight against terrorism as camouflage for tram¬ 
pling the bill of rights and undermining demcx:- 
racy. The most fundamental civil liberties, 
including the right not to be thrown into prison 
indefinitely on the secret word of government 
officials, are being tassed aside. .\n attorney gen¬ 
eral attacked critics of administration policy with 
Mc-Carthyite words: "To those who scare peace- 
loving people with phantoms of lost liberty, my 
message is this: Your tactics only aid terrorists 
for they erode our national unity. . .They give 
ammunition to [our] enemies.” 

In this same country', a five-star general 
who became president had warned in 1961, 
“In the councils of government, we mast guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether souglit or unsought, by the military- 
industrial complex . . . We must never let the 
weight of this combination endanger our liberties 
or democratic prcKesses. We should take noth¬ 
ing for granted. Only an alert and knowledge¬ 
able citizenry can comp>el the proper meshing 
of the huge industrial and military machinery of 
defense with t)ur ixraceful methods and goals, .so 
that security and Iilx*rt\' may prosper together." 

Imagine a country whose president “has qui¬ 
etly claimed the authority' to disobey more than 
750 laws enacted since he took office, asserting 
that he has the power to set aside any statute 
passed by Congress when it conflicts with his 
interpretation of the Constitution.” A newspaper 
investigation reveals, “.Among the laws [he] said 
he c'an ignt)re are military' rules and regulations. 


affirmative-action provisioas, requirements that 
Congress be told about immigration serv'ices 
problems, ‘whistle-blower’ protections for nuclear 
regulatory' officials, and safeguards agaiast politi- 
c'al interference in federally funded research." 

It’s not Russia. 

It’s the l.Tnited .States. 

The words of Martin Luther King Jr. call down 
to us today. 

A true revolution of values will .soon cause us 
to question the fairness and justice of many of our 
past and present fKilicies. We are called to play 
the Ciotxl Samaritan on life’.s roadside; but.. . one 
day the whole Jericho road must be transformed 
.so that men and women will not lx? beaten and 
nibbed as they' nutke their journey through life. . . . 

A true rev'olution of values will .soon look uneasily 
txi tile gkiring contrast of ixneity and wetiltlt. .. .Tliere 
Ls nothing but a lack of social vision to prev'ent us 
from paying an adequate w'age to e\'ery American 
citizen whetlier he be a hospital worker, laundry 
worker, maid or day laborer. 12(K)6] 

Understanding the Reading 

1. Wtty, after each de.scription, does Sklar choose 
to name a country tliat .she is not describing? 

2. Reread the .selection with die knowledge tliat 
.Sklar is describing die l.Tnitc*d States and reflect 
on what is unacceptable in a country with our 
ideals and values. 

Suggestion for Responding 

1. Write a personal essay in which you consider 
the impact these issues have had on you 
directly, either |xxsitively or negatively. ♦ 
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Bulging Jails Are Other American 
Exception 

Albert R. Hunt 

One area where the U.S. indisputably leads the 
world is incarceration. 

There are 2.3 million people behind bars, 
almost one in every' 100 Americans. The federal 


